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event of favorable action southern votes might be had for certain favorite
measures desired by western Congressmen and long pigeonholed. How
much the anti-Lecomptonites knew of English's negotiations with the
administration is not revealed. They were, naturally, suspicious of any
choice of conferees made by Speaker Orr and the Senate managers.
Yet the administration succeeded in bringing about their first split.
At their last caucus six of their twenty voted for conference.
Time seemed to side with the administration. Pendleton had been
voting with it since the House on April 14 received the Senate's request
for conference. Caruthers of Missouri returned to the scene of battle.
If two more antis would join English a tie was possible, which Orr
would break the right way. Hall of Ohio made one (it was later testi-
fied that Wendell had paid Hall's roommate $5,000 a few days before);
and Owen Jones of Pennsylvania made the other. Thus came the tie,
108-108. Orr duly broke it. The conference was assured.33
The committee met two days later; Senators Green and Hunter, and
Representatives Stephens and English were the Democratic majority.
Senator Seward and Representative Howard of Michigan were the Re-
publican minority. It was plain that Stephens and English would have
to do the work without much help from Green and Hunter; the Sena-
tors in fact were very discouraging in a talk they had with Buchanan on
the day the conference was voted. Hunter was in a mood to accept only
the Senate bill, and although Green had no such stiffness he could not
see any formula acceptable to both the Senate leaders and the House
anti-Lecomptonites. Furthermore, Stephens was sick; the committee
convened twice only to adjourn because of his absence. However, he was
very active mentally, in search of the formula.
To his sickroom, to hear his formula, went the Democratic committee
members on Sunday April 18. He had been over it with Toombs, who
had done some canvassing and thought it would carry. The new plan
would focus on the exorbitant land grant, which the Senate had refused
to allow and the House had reduced to normal size. The conferees now
proposed to make this gigantic proposal the cloak for compromise. They
would couple admission not with slavery, but with reducing the grant.
If Kansas would agree by a popular referendum to accept merely the
normal grant of land, she would be admitted; but if she refused she